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LIGHTNING. 
BELIEVING lightning God’s avenger for 


the impiety of man, the Greeks and Romans 
viewed it facred. On this account, they, who 
were killed by it, were abandoned to perifh a- 
bove the ground, or deeply interred, where 
they fell; or elfe, being conveyed to fome un- 
frequented region, were buried and environed 
by fence to prevent the approach of any human 
being. ‘This was. done to fecure others from 
the contagious effuvia. The ground alfo, 
which the lightning Rruck was believed equal- 
ly odious to the Gods, and was equally thun- 
ned. Thefe majettic chimeras, for no thort pe- 
riod, commanded the faith of the credulous.—- 
Their abfurdity, however, was expofed, after the 
dark and feudal ages, by the rife and progrefs 
of fcience. ‘Through the fame medium, have 
other errors alfo been exploded. The illuttrious 
Franklin evinced the error of {uppofing, that 
fulphurous, nitrous and other combuttible fub- 
tances, ot vapor floating inJong trains in the 
atmofphere, took fire and produced all the ap- 
pearances of lightning. He difcovered the 
famenefs of electricity and lightning, and gave 
folutions to many other defiderata. 

Lightning is, at the prefent day, believed to 
operate in four different ways 3 in the firit, by 
ind: fin Aathes, which feldom do injury 3 inthe 
fecond, by the crooked crinkliaz, or, (as called in 
treatifes,) she “ zigzag” Alath; in the third, by 
pafling from the earth into the air, which man- 
ner is called the returning flroke ; and im the 
fourth, by the dail, which is the mot tatal. The 
nature,or power of lightning is diitinguithed by 
‘ts color—that of the paleit and lighte!t color 
is far more fatal than that of the red and dark. 

The indiftina fates are fuppofed to be gov- 
érned by conduéting {ubftances in the air,which 
prevent their defcent to the ground. The zzg- 
zag flath, we prefume, is produced by the fol- 
lowing caufe, viz. the clouds are compoted of 
a number of layers, each of which contains a 
quantity of the electric fluid, which, once put 
in motion, pafs rapidly in the leat retilting 
courte, till it mece‘farily eters another layer, 
from which it receives an additional quantity 
of the fame fluid, paffes on with greater rapid- 
ity to another layer and thus continues its mo- 
tion from layer to layer, till it reaches an ob- 


ie, or place {yited to receive the accumulated Rua- | 


1d. Here, we fee the realon for its peculiar mo 
tion, and why it is fo very cangerous. 

We may add, that if any perfon turn his 
Sack to the flafh and fix his eyes upon a book, 
the fharp zigzag lightning will, to Ats view, 
form ail the angles and turnings, which are 
realin the clouds. 

Though the baneful effects of lightning are 


enerally very circumfcribed, yet, when a great | 
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quantity of fluid is colleéed and is driven with 
great velocity by boifterous winds, the evil ef. 
fet is {fpread over acres, or to confiderable ex- 
tent. 


The obfervation is common, that, when | 
lightning trikes creatures of a red and white, | 
or black and white color, the white hair or | 
fubftance is confumed, but the other left un- 
finged. The reafon of which is this ; the white | 
is negatively electrified, but the red, or black, 2/- 
tively. This truth is illuftrated by the motion | 
of the hands, rubbing the hair of certain black 
animals, by which motion in the right, fparkles | 
of the electric fluid are emitted. But tis et- | 
fe& would not follow the fame motion upon 
animals of white hair. Hence we fay with 
juttice, that white creatures are more obnox- 
ious to lightning, than black or red. White 
men are often victims of this element, but black 
men feldom fall by it. 

The next kivd of lightning, called the return- 
ing ttroke, equally pervades all parts of the 
earth—yer by fortuitous cireumftances, it is of. 
ten coliected into particular places. When 
collefed to a large quantity, it will, ifa clond 
witha much greater proportion of vapor than 
electric fluid pafs over this {pot, which is poti- 
tively charged, it will iffue forth and afcend to 
the cloud. ‘This kind, being influenced, like 
the zigzag, by conducting principles, is no lefs 
dangerous. 

The laft and moft fatal kind of lightning, 
denominated the fall, is originated from exceed- 
ingly great quantities of the electric fluid, which, 
being colleéted into feparate mailes, approach 
towards each other, till the repulfion in the at 
mofphere becomes infufacient to prevent the 
perfect cohefion of the different maiies. When 
thus tnited by cohefion, the ball formed from 
the mafies will defcend to the ground, and 
though, generally by fome conductor, yet up- 
on the top of the grownd it will run off from it 
toa confiderable diftance; becaute the ground 
firft reached cannot receive the whole ball. In 
its recefs from the conductor it will continually 
diminith and at length break into many pieces 
and enter the carth. 





This kind of lightning poffe Tes the following 
peculiarity ; fhould a number of perfons ftand 
in a line, only each alternate perfon would be 
injured by it. For while approaching them, it 
would be divided into many parts; each of 
which would be charged the fume way, or pol- 





itively ; therefore mutual repulfion of the parts 
would drive them to fo great a diftance, that | 
a perfon might ftand with fafety between two, | 
placed a number of feet apart, both of whom 

would be ftricken. Such are the phenomena 

of lightning. How wonderful are the works of 

nature’s God! Who has an arm like his ?—~—_ 
Who can thunder with a voice like his ? Or | 
who can command his forked lightning ? 


DIEGO. 


he 1 . 
| of his obfervation. 
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( Continued fram page 95.) 
Mr. Oxnranvo, 


THE remaining quefions of Mr. Difcos 
Tantalos (with the exception of the lat, which 
does not very properly belong to the feries)) 
I think may be reduced to thefe two, viz. § 
rit. ls a knowledge of clementary principles! f 
neceflary to a knowledge of material and hu-, 
man nature? 2d, Is travelling.a proper and. 
an effectual method of acquiring a knowledge! | 
of mankind ? hare if 

The fagacious, obferving, but unlettered! ' 
rultic, knows not only that water unreftrained. 
will defcend ; but that its rapidity on an in-||| 
clined plane is lefs than in a eepeudiediad 
downward direfion. He knows that a body, 
defcending by its own weight, without refilt-| | 
ance, will accelerate its motion ; that a very || 





light body will rife in the air, and a moderate-. 
ly heavy one will not fink in water ; that two) 


| 





ae 


'" 


| 
#Tavitation, or primary | 
particles, than he underitands and exprefles by | 
the terms, weight, grains, cords, &c. But (with-|| 
out an experiment for the very occafion) he} | 
can judge the practicability of afcending or de.) | 7 
fcending a declivity ; the future, from the) 
preient ttate of the atmofphere or weather ;}/") 
the adaptednets or unfuitability of certain feeds) 
and imanures to a particular foil ; the manner! | 
in which you muit ply your oars and furl your|\# 
‘ails in order to give your boata particular dis) | 
rection, &c. and all this as well, or better than. 
could oir it@ac himfelf. He may have the 
knowledge of more [2e4. than the philofophical 
inquirer. The efferitial difference of their 
knowledge dues not confift in the extenfive-| | 
nefs, but in the particular kind and arrange. * 
ment of it. ‘Whe philofopher underftands gen. | 
eral laws, which he reduces to great fimplicity) | 
aud exact Cefinition. The rultic has a knowl-| | | 
ede of facts, and likewife an idea of general | 
laws, or elementary principles, but they are far! 
from being correét, fimple and well defined. 
For perhaps he has almott as many laws, as. __ 
there are kinds of phenomena within the {phere 
of He fees a piece of wood, 
it is of a particular fpecies, and is now decayed | 
to a certai.: {tate ; he concludes that this wood 
will be luminous in a dark place. Now what 
are the laws on which he makes his calcula- 
tion? They are thefe; the wood is of acertain 
kind ; it has decayed in a certain manner, and, 
is NOW ina certain ftate ; and his paft obferva-| 
tions aflure him, that fuch a fubfiance will emit 
light in the dark. It never enters his mind to! | 
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4 ‘ lrefer the phenoment tothe fainic cattle 
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h (i Bimakes combuitibles Burn, and animaiiuotiances 
i t Welpucrify. Put the philofopher refers this qua'l- 
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¥i ity to be luminous tothe laws of combulica 
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Biand putrefattiom © Fle, ethereiore, foives te 
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Tnedrance, byerecoguizing 
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more gensrat law. ‘he philofopher f 
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companion fall from abuuding 
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; 
His friend’: 


ody has a great number of gravitating parti- 
2d. He will have accelerated 
eiguired a iwitt motion before he trikes the 
Piground ; 3d. The bafe on which he will itrixe | 
Bis perfectly unelaftic and impenetrable. The | 
Rruftic, beholding the fame fcene, will expect the | 
Piame coniequences from the following data, rit. 
lithe man has a heavy carcafe ; 2d. He falls a 
reat diftance ; 3d. He ‘trikes on a hard bot- 
| Here they both arrive at the fame point, 
Hoy precifely the fame rout. The only circum- 
Witances, in which they differ; are ihefe ; the 
MWrhilofopher has made a few more fteps, and 
examined a little more carefully the ground on 
“Sivhich he proceeded. He has examined a few 
#)Picher links of that chain, from which both re- 
Miceived their guidance and fupport. Probably 
hey were both alike unable to perceive the 
»)) “NERisk that was uppermoft inthe chain ; i. e. were 
toch equally ignorant of ff natural principles. 











, Pivhe philofopher has, evidently, confiderable 
ii Rai Padvantage over the ruftic. The gravitation of 
' or’ =F 





Skhe former is more definite, and accounts fc: 
Hmore phenomena than the weight or A-avine/s ot 
the latter. Weight fuggelts to the ruttic’s mind | 
sthe caufe of a body’s defcending to the earth, | 
Mout affords him no fatisfying reafur why its | 
Gravitation, 2s under- 
tood by the philofopher, is a principle, the op- 
Meration of which, not only brings bodies to the | 
‘Wearth, but neceilarily increafes their velocity as 









. ry nh: ' 
i “Whey defcend. The rultic cannot aflign any | 
A filzood reafon (that is, he can mentioa no law | 
| Beparate from the fact itfelf) why a body fhould | 
4 Mixccelerate in a downward motion. Here the. 
iy @ahilofopher triumphs over him. But thall we 
‘ Pow conclude hat he } ter h; k rled a 
Ps y@pow conciude that the satter has NO knowiedee | 
\ iy of the phyfical world ? What conclufion could 


“Oe more untrue, or more unjuft ?> We, there- 
j. Wslore, prefer the affigning to each his own re-| 
( \pective merits; and adjudging the philofo- 
fy) her’s knowledge to be fuperior in the fol- | 
{ jy owing refpects ; 1it. It embraces fewer, more | 
i 4yyeneral and elementary laws ; 2d. Thefe Jaws | 
Gynt arnifh him with folutions for many appear- | 


. 
~ ‘ 


{':inces, inexplicable to our ruftic obferver ; 
held. He ha broader bah hich & 
Poe | ten ie nas a broader Dalis on whicn to cre 

) &) She fuperftru4tute of fcience.—JIn relation to 


F , ne philofopher’s, the ruitic’s knowledge may 
= \' + ©“. i8bftain the tellowing comparifons; 1ft. It ex- 


4 fy 2ends to an equal, and poflibly to a greater | 
id \,jumber of facts; 2d. He can betier judge the | 
or £ 4, watticability or impracicability of many ope- | 

¢ | 4 tions, in which the laws of gravitation, fric- 


( Rt 

¢ - } (onand refiltance are concerned, 
i», ondu& many performances which totally fur- 

i, . af$ the ability of the philofopher. 


~ 


¢ : 
} :" are, becaufe he could not explicate the phe- | 












quaintance with 


ae ag ‘ 
4 Wry neat e cpanded and cold 
condenled material fubitances ? The tlliterate 


man could folve the fact by no other than this 


5 , . 
remark ; a feather or any other body of equal 
fpecific levity, wif rifein the air 3 Newton 


ould only fay, heat willexpand, &c. 
he penetrating metaphyfician, 


and the 
fadtle courtier may hold.a mutual relation, 
parallel to that fuitained by our philofopher 
? 

and 


the ruftic fwam. The one has liveliigeat. 


| ed and become matter of the /ulfaniial forms of 


Piato ; the phantacies and feciing images of A- 
; the ideas of Des Cortes and Locke ; 
aid the perceptions ot the Scotifh School-men. 
Yea, with Berkley and Hume, he may fully un- 
derftand that philofophy, which banifhes both 
the material and mental world ; and in addition 
to all, have a completely digetted fytem of his 
own fabrication. The other never made a 
treatife, or attended a lecture, the fabject of 
which was metaphyiical icience. He can, 
however, enter into the feelings and probable 
views of every perfon whofe fituation he knows ; 
can penetrate the avenues of each individual 
heart. He can infpire and banith whatever 
paffion ; create and divert whatever volition 
he pleafes. Like Richard I]L. he can meeta 
dauyhier, following the bier of a parent, of 
whom his own felt is the murderer, and by his 
arch dexterity in addreds and infinuation, difpel 
her forrow, difarm her of refentment, and ob- 
literate her hatred. Purfuing his career of im- 
poiture, he excttes,and becomes himfelf the 
object of more gentle and complacent feelings, 
and lights up in her bofom the foft burnings 
of tendernefs, forgivenefs and love. He knows 
ali the means by which the wife and the fool- 
ith, the wicked and the virtuous, may be pleaf- 
ed or difgufted, perfuaded or prejudiced, de- 
luded or enlightened. He can inflame and 
pacify the vulgar rabble; alarm and compofe 
the more enlightened part of community ; and 
way both the legiflating aillembly and the ex- 
ecutive cabinet. He can realife the peculiar 
fentiments or thofe in the different ranks of life, 
and anticipate their pleafurcs end their pains, 
their wilhes and their tears. Such may be the 


7 
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_ different talents and acquirements of thofe two 


very extraordinary characters. The courtier 
knows nothing of affociation, abftraétion, voli- 
tion, &c. as being the operations of difiin& fac- 
ulties of the mind ; he cannot analyze the mind 
into its original component principles ; but 
mutt 'we conclude him to be ignorant of human 
nature? No one car heiitate in his decifion. 
Queftion—Is not the caufe why one man has a 
propenfity to avarice, and another to anger, as 
irrelavent and uneffential toa knowledge of hu- 
man nature, as the knowing of the rea/on why 
Jupiter is larger than our earth, and why Mer. 
cury was placed nearer the fun than Saturn, is 
unneceziury to the fcience cf aftronomical phi- 
lofophy ? 

Is travelling a fit method to acquire an ac- 
human nature? That this 


queftion may be rendered a little more perti- 


nent to the fubjecat we are difeafing, and more 


unequivocal, I will ftate it thas: Can an ex- 
tenfiverefs and variety of compamy be a direct 
means, by which to gain a knowledge of the 
human mind ? The end of travelling, fo far as 
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manners and nen are the objed 
r 1 ae 
ceisto the tociety, and to learn 


nmume 


ris to pain ace 
rous and different ‘Sela ie o 
not eafily, if poffibly, ie kanes ies 4 we 
way. If then, the being converf, ats — 
Nay. if then, ng converfant with per. 
ions of diffimilar characters, of different difpo. 
fition and habits, in various fituations of life 
and affected by the incidental circumflances of 
fortune, be conducive to the obtaining of 2 
knowledge of mankind; then is travelling 
conducive to that end.— But to obtain this end, 
not every mode of travelling, (nor perhaps ev. 
ery traveller) is adapted. If tops, vifits or 
retidences be fhort, and only a flight acquaint. 
ance with perfons be gained ; a knowledge of 
mankiad will be but little extended. It is a 
thorough knowledge of particular and various 
characters ; accurate obfervations on the con. 
duct of thoie in peculiar fituations ; and a 
perfonal experience of the viciflitudes and dif- 
ferent conditions of life, that condué to a fub- 
Rantial and ufeful knowledge of humanity.— 
Two ftudents of Dartmouth with to gaina 
knowledge of the world, and project a tour for 
that purpofe. They commence theif journey ; 
they furmount the Green Monntain ; pafs thro’ 
Vermont; penetrate New. York ; purfue the 
Hudfon to its mouth ; they then make a wheel 
to the left, and meafure Conne@icut from the 
weitern to the eaftern extremities ; explore R. 
Ifland ; travel the breadth of Maffachufetts, 
and arrive again at the plainof Hanover. All 
this is done in fix weeks time. Believe me, in 
{9 rapid, though circuitous and long journey, 








1. as | y ~ etws r a! : eye 1 
they may learn fomething of the roads, the 
jalan dine 1. ’ ’ 8 } . oa 
| houfes, and the land; but only a very little 
of fociciy or of man. S. 
slat de ult ad ee m= 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
SKETCH OF VOLTAIR:#. 

Vrcuraire is a littl above the ordmnary 


height. He is meagre and of a dry tempera- 
ment, and has buritng paflions ; his eyes are 
brilliant, indicating all the fire, which you find 
in his works. In gefiure he is quick, even to 
a fault, and has an ardor, which, though un. 
equal, fparkles, and dazzles you. A man fo 
conftituted cannot fail to be infirm ; he is worn 
out by perplexities, that originated in himfelf. 
Voltaire is pleafant by nature, and grave by 
regimen 3; open without freedom ; politic 
without fineffe ; fociable without friends. He 
knows the world, and he forgets it ; in the 
morning, an Ariflippus, and at night, a Dic- 
genes. He loves grandeur, and hates the 
creat; he is eafy with them, but eml arrafled 
with hisequals ; in his intercourie he begins 
with politenefs, continues wit! indifference, 
and terminates with difguft. Poffeffed of fen- 
fibility witheut attachment, and voluptuoul- 
wefs without paflion, he adheres to nothing 
from principle, and holds every thing by incon- 
ftancy. Rational without honelty, his reafon 
is asunftable, as the folly of others ; his wit fkil- 
ful, his heart unjuft. He thinks of all, and 
ridicules -all immederately licentious, he 
knows how noralize, without having mor 
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a's of his own ; vain to excefs, but yet more 
felfith, he labors lefs for reputation, than for 
gain, and though he is made to enjoy he wifkes 
only to hoard riches. 

‘There is the man—here is the author — 
Born a poet, his verfes coft him little. That 
facility injures him; he abufes it, and makes 
fcarcely any thing perfect. He writes with 
eafe, ingenuity, and elegance, and afier poetry, 
hittory is his {phere. He reafons little, and 
feldorn enters upon abftruce fpeculation. Vol- 
taire, in his laft work, wifhed to imitate the 
mauner of Boyle ; even in cenfuring him, he 
labors tocopy him. Some one has faid, that 
to make a writer without reafon and without 
prepoffeffion, he muft have no country and no 
religion. On this ground Voltaire has march- 
ed at a great rate towards perfection, for he 
cannot be accufed of being a partizan of his na- 
tion; butis found on the contrary a fingular 
being, fomething like thofe whimfical old men, 
thofe good people, who always applaud the 
paft, and are difcontented with the prefent.— 
Voltaire is always diffatisfied with his own 
country, and praifes with incenfe that, which 
is a thoufand leagues off. 


his views; doubtiefs he would wiih to pafs for 
that impartial man, which he affects to be ; 
bat there isa little leaven of jefuitifm in his 
works. Voltaire has much foreign as well, as 
French literature ; and that mixed erudition, 
fo extremely fafhionable at this day ; heis a 
politician, a natural philofopher, a geometri- 
cian. He is every thing, that he wifhes to be; 
but always fuperficial, and incapable of deep 
refearch ; hie genius however is always ready 
to touch upon fubjects agreeable to himfelt. 
He hasa very delicate and correct talte. Sa- 
tirical, ingenious, but critical, he loves the ab- 
tract fciences, and no fcience difcourages him ; 
he choofes to pafs for fomething more elevat- 
ed, than afimple poet. He has been reproach- 
ed with never being in a reafonable medium ; 
fometimes he is a mifanthrope, and fometimes 
afatirift ; in a word, Voltaire witfhes to be an 
extraordinary man, and his with is gratified.”’ 


——_ 


POLITICAL AST RONOMY of ENGLAND. 


[FROM A FRENCH PAPER. ] 


England is a place, as we all know, wholly | 


feparated from the Earth.—TZote divifos orle 
Britannos.—She is, however, not leis anxious to 
exert her influence on that point. 


As to religion, it | 
may be feen indeed, that he is undecided in | 








This planet | 


feems to contain in its centre of gravitation | 


fatellites of the following defcription ; 
Canning. —He defcribes a diurnal revolution 
reund himfelf, and an annual revolution round 
Mr. Pitt. He is the {mallelt of all the Englith 
tars. It requires an excellent telefcope to dif- 
coverhim. He is costinvally loit in the rays 
of Lord Grenville, or of Mr. Pitt. 
Dundas.—He deferibes his diurnal revolu- 
tion round France, and his annual rouad the 
world. Itis in Scotland and in India that 
ro may take the be!t ob/ervation of him. He 
nas labored under 2 momentary eclipfe ; but 
it is ftill expeéted that he will re-appear. 
Hawhefoury.—-A, &2> of rouch brilliancy, but 





LITERARY | ABLET. 


| which fhines enly with a borrowed light.. Af | 


tronomers have hitherto been puz zied to de- 
{cribe its courfe ; it feems to be liable to con- 


tinual aberration?. 


Windham.—He belonged to the Burkean con- | 


ftellation, which has difappeared. This isa 
moit eccentric meteor, and partakes of the na- 
ture of the comet. Altronomers are {trongly 


of opinion, that, if he be not clofely confined to | 


his orbit, he mu end in the deftruction of the 
world, 


Pitt.—A. ftar of the fir magnitide. He 


turns continually round George ILL. from | 
which he is repelled by a centrifugal motion, | 
It is principally at the Stock Exchange, or St. | 


Stephen’s Chapel, that a due obfervation may 
be taken of him. 

Fox.—He is the Polarftar of England. In 
every ftorm and tempelt, feawen turn intul- 
tively towards him to inguire into their lati- 
tude. 

Addington. —HHe is turning continually round 
every other ftar. Let him but approach in 
the leat towards Canning, Fox, or even the 
fmalleit planet, he is carried away by their 
motion, FPite exerts over him the influence of 
the moon, which poflefles the power of railing 
or lowering the tides. ‘This ftar is rapidly ap- 
proaching to an eclipfe, 
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To Reapexs & Corresponpents. 
Laconicus’ letters came by the lait marl, and 
we have not yet found time to examine them. 
Y.’s communications, whether original 
feleted, will always be received with grati- 
tude. Wercjoice that this correfpondent, tho’ 
feveral hundred miles diitant, fit continues to 
forward us many valuable literary. favors. 

Eucenio is welcome to a place in the J’'ab- 
let. The fimpiicity and dimoocthneis of his 
numbers induce us to think, that his bardthip 
is not fo * juvenal’ as he would have us believe. 

A. H. for our time fpent in fet4az throug] 
his long, fentelefs /omet/ng, is charged feven 
five cents. 

The poetry contained in the prefent Tablet 
we imagine the reader will not pernfe with 
‘cold indifference.’ ‘Thefe writers, by feveral 
fpecimens, have evinced that dame nature, in 
dealing out their portions of poetic genius, 
was not parfimonious. 

We notice, with regret, that feveral impro- 
prieties have crept into the Table of Contents, 
which accompanies this number. 
plicity of butinels prevented our giving fufh- 
cient attention to the arrangement, and to the 
proci-fheet. 
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The fecond volume of the Tablet will be 
for fale at, this Office in a few days, bound in 
boards. 
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Erxratum.—In page 104, 3d col. 6th line 
from the top, for airy read ev’ry. 





ORDAINED, 
In Gloucefter, the Rev. Perez Lincoln, 
to the Paftoral Charge of the Firft Parith i 
that town. 


| {purning the Sirea charms of indolence, have 


to ? 
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PO OUR PATRONS. 
To conclude this volume of:the Literary 
| Tablet, without mentioning the obligation we 
are under to thofe,who have generouily afford- 
ed us their affiftance in fupporting this infant 
work, would thow unpardonable ingratitude. 
All who have encouraged us, either by fub- 
{eription or * guill-driving,’ are entitled to our 
moft cordial acknowledgments, Weare pe- 
culiarly indebted to thofe gentlemen, who, 


' 


employed their intervals of profeflional and 

claflical bufinefs in preparing, interelling ef- 

fays for this publication. Were we allowed 

the liberty, we might notice the names of mas 
ny, ata diltance and in this vicinity, who have 

given us the ftronge teltimonials of their 

friendfhip and aid. 

In acknowledging our cbligation to patrons 
in general, we muit not forget the kindnefles 
we have received from feveral members of this 
univerfity, Some of them have written for 
the ‘l'ablet ; and from this fource we have ob- 
tained a few produttions, both in poetry and 
profe, which would not difhonor the long-ex- 
perienced, effayift or the hoary-headed hard. 
Others, by recommending this PapeF't6 their 
connections, in different parts of the country, 
have confiderably enlarged the {phere of its 
circulation. 

Whether the Tablet has anfwered the ex 
pectation of its readers ; whether it has com. 
municated to them any initruction, or amufee 
ment is, to us, an enquiry of difficult folution 
We are, however, from feveral circumttances 
led to hope, that it has not been wholly naace 








A multi. | 


ceptable to the public. Its fubferibers have 
more than doubled in number, within the pref. 
ent year, and among thefe, we are happy co find 
many of the mot diftinguifhed charafers.ia 
New-England 3*charaers, whofe approbation 
and patronage we are furry not tohave better 
merited. 

On account of the expence attending the 
management of the Tablet, and the {mail en- 
_couragement it receives, we expected to end 
/its publication with this number; but cur 
| profpects have brightened a little of late, and 
| thould we conclude to publith the shird volume, 
the future alliftance of all the prefent pre. 
| moters of the work is earneftlyfolicited. We 
| have ailurance of a more extenfive correfpon- 
| 
| 





dence, anc of procuring fome foreign periodical 
Papers, from which we may fele& fomething 
| for the entertainment of our readers. 
The Tablet, if continued, will be enlarged 
| and printed on &ne woven paper, in a form 
fuitable for binding. The fir number will 
_ be iffued on the third Wednefday in Septem- 
ber. Thole who with to become. fublcribers 
are requefted to inform the Printer previcus 


to that time. xy 
wey 
DIED, 

In England, the Rey. Jobn Darwin, m. a. 
_ brother to ihe celebrated author of * The Loves 

of the Plants,’ * Zconomia,’ &c. 
In Salem, Ms. Miis Hannah Twift, a maid- 
en lady, aged go, for 70 yeurs a fchool-miftrefs, 
in which character fhe was eminently ufeful. 
In Windfor, ( Vt.) Widow A. Dean, aged 7%. 
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{ COM laded from page 100. } 
IERE 
Where “ pines the flave recumbent on his 
chain ?”’ 
Where does the daftard, at a tyrant’s nod, 
Fall down and kifs oppreffion’s iron rod ? 
Among thofe nations (O howwrong’d! abus 
Where Science is not generally diftus’d ; 
Where ’tis unknown ; or where the few who 
. know, 
The many keep in ignorance and woe. 
Sad truth to tell! yet thus involy’d we find 
A “vait majority” of human kind. 
Free-born Americans, for fuch you feel ; 
Who can forbear whofe bofoms are not fleel ? 
Vho can the ftory of their fufferings hear, 
Nor wili relief, nor drop one pitying tear ? 


? 


4) 


ro . . . a ..* . 
heir in ur’d caufe defend; be this your aim ; 
Philanthropy ue’er breath’d a fofter flame. 


What fince no nation ever has been found, 
For virtue, for religion fo renown’d, 
As long to keep its freedom, and withftand 
The innovations of a factious band ; 
What means my countrymen, will you employ, 
To keep thofe aear-bought bleffings you enjoy? 
What ito traafmit unitain’d to your deicendants, 
The Chart of liberty and independence ? 
ithough the Confiiution which you claim, 
Be the moit perfeét human art could frame. 
Tho’ your mild laws breathe peace and wifely 
fend 
True happinefs and freedom to cxtend ; 
Yet thefe will not profperity endure ; 
Thefe from ambition’s graips, wiil not fecure. 
Pure Science is a bafe the firmeft, belt, 
On which the pillars of Republics reft ; 
A rock unthaken as the folid main, 
*Gaintt which the waves of ocean dath in vain. 
O then purfue with undiminith’d zeal, 
A caufe fo noble as the pubiic weal ! 
On this let your exertions ultimate ; 
The ifiue will be happy, giorious, great. 
In paths of virtue, innocence and truth, 
In tolid Science train the riting youth ; 
Teach ther: contracted, fordid deeds to hate, 
Aad praciie ony whatis truly great ; 
To give fuperiors merited applaufe, 
To love their country and obey its laws. 
Whatever tends to nourifh human woes, 
To funder virtue’s ties, with warmth oppofe. 
Combat the Heaven-blafpheming infidel ; 
With truth’s broad ihield his poifon’d darts 
repel ; | 
Nor let him with impunity afperfe | 
Th’ Almighty Father of the univerfe. 
With ardor in bright Science caufe progrefs ; 
It leads to truth ; truth leads to happineis. 
How iweet to tread that path the wife have 
trod ! 
The cauie they advocate’s the caufe of Gop. 


Thefe things perform, and under {miling 
heav’n, 


Be bieit according to your bleflings giv’n. 


, does the monfter defpotifm reign ? | 


} 
{ 


changed to Hisao. 








lh 
| 
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| Though floods may threaten, and your fears | Why pines that youth, de} 


renew, 
The top of Ararat will keep in view. 
Thefe things pertorm, then fhall Columbia’s 
name 
Adorn the archives of immortal fame ; 
long defcending time, admiring man 
Her bright achievements thall in fongs pan, 
Till all terrettial things thall be on fre, 
And human grandeur ia the flames expire. 
HIERO.* 


* The fignatare A. B. at the requet of the writer, is 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


oe 


THE ABANDON’D. 


CE’R the wide-fpreading heath when the day 
had departed, 
And nighv’s fable curtain juft darken’d the 
iky ; 
A youth long abandon’d, forlorn, broken 
hearted, 
In folitade rov’d with a deep-rending figh. 


“ Ah! my country,” he cried, “ muft I ne’er 
again vilit ! 

Compeil’d by a female inanguifh to roam—— 

No longer the aid of a mother iolicit, 

Nor enjoy the delights of my dear native 
home. 


No more on the green, where long fhaded the 
willow, 
Incautioufly wander where fair Delia fmil’d; 
But the turf choole, a bed, and the cold ttone, 
a pulow, 
A being deceiv’d, forlorn and beguil’d.” 


He faid—when a fpeétre in full view appearing, 
Approach’d the Jad youth and forbade him 
to weep— 


1 ejected and alone: 

; nen n a] e 

Who once fo happy, never made qa moan. 
Cul flander foil’d his name? : 

Jufi Heavin ! thy ways , tes | 
teaven ! thy eways——but let m 

cline 7 ngs 
The cenfor’s tafk, and halt in airy line, 
Nor charge my God with blame, 


No more Pll court the world?’ 
Far irom its malice will I {pend my days 
To fome wild defert roam ; al 
To tome dark cave where wolves in cone ye . 
Or beatts, than man by far lefs favage,dwell, 
Dll hie, and make my home. a 


§ ignoble praife, 4 
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THE WINTER’s WALK. 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 
BEHOLD, my fair, where’er we rove, 
What dreary profpedts round us rife ; 
The naked hill, the leaflefs grove, my 
The hoary ground, the frowning fkies ¥ "1 
Nor only through the wafted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confefs'd ; 
Still wider fpreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy power ufurp my breaf. 


Enlivening Hope and fond Defire 
Refign the heart to Spleen and Care : 

Scarce frighted Love maintains his fire, 
And Rapture faddens to defpair. 


In groundlefs hope, and cavfelefs fear, 
Unhappy man ! behold thy doom, 
Still changing with the changeful year; 

The flave of funfhine and of gloom. 





To the phantom he fprang, undifmmay’d and | 
naught fearing, 


And following plung’d in the wide-fwelling | 
deep. A. G. L. 
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AN ODE. 
BESET with ills, expos’d to many a fare 
Poor child of woe, fad victim of defpair, 
Thro’ lite’s bewild’ring maze, 
Man plods his way, unconfcious of his fate, 
Shuns retroipeétion, and with joy elate, 
Still hopes for better days. 


Vain Hope! thy fmiles are form’d but to de- 
ceive, 
And man, thy vot’ry, always to believe, 
Till fad experience fhows, 
By proofs too ftrong for reafon to deny, 
Our joys ephemeral, how foon they die, 








How durable our woes. 


Is virtue proof againft the fland’rer’s tongue? 

Died not the lion, which the viper flung ? 
Amelia! where is fhe? 

Alas! yon tomb-f{tone tells the paffer-by 

Where the fair relics of feduétion lie, 


Tir’d with vain joys, and falfe alarms; 
With mental and corporeal firife ; 


| Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 


And icreen me from the ills of life. 





fa) att 
ANECDOTE. a 
SOME ladies of prime quality at Rome, 
finely dreffed, glittering wiih jewels, and vale ® 
ing themfelves not a little on thefe ornaments, 
paid a vifit to another lady of the firft ranks 
After having, with the fatisfaction natural t ‘ 
weak minds, difplayed their own finery, they” 
earneltly prefied this lady to give them a fig i 
of her jewels. She waved a compliance seg 
their requeft for fome time, till ber fons, WRO, 


| were fome of the moft accomplithed youths i) 


Rome, and in forming whofe minds fhe had a 
large fhare, were returned from their exercifes 
then, calling them in, and portng to th My 
fhe faid, Laces, thefe are my jewels, the ore 1 
on which I moft value myfelfy and which really ¢ 4 


| me the greatcft honor. 








ari, 


Hanover, (N. H.) Aus. 28, 1805." 7 
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BY Sti e Davits. 





From all her troubles free. 


1 Dal. por ennum=—§o Cts, advank. 





